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his schools and colleges, that his Government did
not Incur expenditure on their education in order
to train them up as discontented and objectionable
members of society. Possibly such is not the
intention of the British Government.

Another prominent prince, the Maharaja of Jey-
pur, has just issued a regulation for prosecuting and
punishing the preaching of sedition, and these great
ruling chiefs, who are the natural leaders of the
people, are, it should be understood, at the opposite
pole from the position occupied by the Brahmin
lawyers, who have organised the unrest, and, with
their friends, are to profit by the new appoint-
ments created under the reforms, which came into
force in the beginning of 1910.

The agitators continually put forward the ex-
ample of the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda, who
is no doubt a very able prince, but one who is far
from representing the feelings of his order, with
which, indeed, in many respects he is entirely at
variance. No one will deny that he is a good
administrator and that his State is well governed,
but it must be remembered that it is an exception-
ally fertile tract of country, that the Maharaja is
an innovator by temperament, and that, without in
any way disparaging the condition of Baroda, it
may fairly be stated that other States are quite as
well administered. Indeed, if the extent to which
coercive process is used in the collection of the